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Abstract The translation of the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS), or Sikh ‘scripture’, 
within the discourse of (European) colonial/modernity was enacted by the use of 
hermeneutics—which oversaw the shift from the openness of praxis to the closure of 
representation and knowledge. Such a shift demoted certain indigenous interpretive 
frames, wherein the GGS is assumed to enunciate an excess that far transcends the 
foreign demand to fix the text’s ‘call’ into singular meanings (beyond time), but 
rather transforms the hermeneutic desire into a process of learning (Sikhi) through 
multiple meanings (in time). Thus the GGS is not translated according to a particular 
life-world, but actively transforms the life-world of those that respond to its 
excessive call. How should hermeneutics be reformed in this case? If the GGS as 
text demands interpretation, then the text as Guru demands engagement, and 
together they would necessarily call forth a radicalization of hermeneutics via a 
certain poetic reticence to all philosophical messengers. 


Keywords Methodological/existential hermeneutics - Theoria/praixs - Philosophy/ 
poetry - Allegory/satire 


Lard, have mustard on them! Fatiguing, very fatiguing! 
— James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (1967: 409) 


The slumber of reason is not, perhaps, reason put to sleep, but slumber in the 
form of reason, the vigilance of the Hegelian logos. Reason keeps watch over a 
deep slumber in which it has an interest. 

— Jacques Derrida, Writing and Difference (1993: 252) 
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When I am, then You are not; now that You are, I am not. 
The wind may raise up huge waves in the vast ocean, but its just water in 
water. 1 
O Lord, what can I say about such an illusion? 
Things are not as they seem. ||1||Pausel| 
Like the king, who falls asleep upon his throne, and dreams he’s a beggar. His 
kingdom is intact, but separated from it, he suffers in sorrow: such is my own 
condition.2 

— Bhagat Ravidas, Guru Granth Sahib,' p.657 


No contrivance has been made by which man may escape from the wound God 
inflicts. 
— Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitar Natak, v.96.3, Dasam Granth? 


Lost and Found in the Empire of Hermeneutics: Capturing or Creating Truth? 


As a consequence of British colonization, modernization and widespread Sikh 
migration, the Guru Granth Sahib (GGS) or Sikh ‘scripture’ can no longer be thought 
of as external to the orbit of western knowledge. This absorption and translation (i.e., 
construction) of the GGS within the discourse of (European) modernity requires 
examination. This paper will focus on the negative role played by hermeneutics in this 
construction, for hermeneutics, as a modern phenomenon, arises precisely when the 
text’s understanding has become divorced from social value and praxis.* From a Sikh 
perspective, however, the value of the text is this very social praxis, and the need to 
translate its truths into one’s daily life was and is seen as an on-going task. Here the 
Guru’s Word, Gurbaanii (rather than text), is assumed to enunciate an excess that far 
exceeds the foreign demand to capture and fix its ‘Word/words’ into singular 
meanings (for all time), and thereby transforms the hermeneutic desire into a 
process of creative maturing through multiple if not endless meanings (across 
time). Thus, the GGS is not translated according to a particular life-world, but 
actively transforms the life-world of those that respond to its call. 

Facing charges of immorality, infantilism, paganism, and idolatry levelled by the 
British colonizers, Hindu, Sikh and Muslim movements sought to reform their 
traditions by aligning themselves to the values of their rulers, that is, by creating 
meanings the Empire could recognize as sane and civil reflecting their coda of 
monotheism-morality-modernity. It is hard then to deny that the servility on the part 
of the indigenous reformers to their modern masters produced works that reflect a 


'T would like to thank Drs. Julie Byme, Ann Burlein, John Teehan, and Sophie Hawkins, as well as Arun 
Chaudhuri and Prabhsharanbir Singh, for reading this paper and offering their insights and valued 
criticism. All remaining errors are mine. Translations of the Guru Granth Sahib are taken, and often 
adapted, from Sant Singh Khalsa’s (2003) Internet version. 

? Translation adapted from Macauliffe, [1909] 1993, vol V: 288. ‘God’ in the text is Kal — Time. Cf. 
Kohli’s (2003: 110) translation: ‘None hath been able to tell up til now the measure, which may be 
adopted to save himself from the blow of KAL,’ and Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh’s (1999: 127) ‘So far 
none could tell the trick through which the stroke of time could be escaped.’ Original given in Appendix. 
> See Nicholas Wolterstorff in Lundin 1997: 29. 
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mimesis of Western cultural codes.* As with all traditions that came under the 
magnifying lens of British modernity, Sikhs began to realize that asking searching 
questions of the GGS and/or Sikhism was a contested and politically charged 
business.” In response the traditionalists, often with their backs turned to the 
contemporary diasporic world, have sought, understandably, to safeguard the GGS 
from a foreign imposition of meaning; yet through this very desire to safeguard 
tradition they have failed to realize that their insistence on 'the true meaning of the 
text’ is itself a foreign import. 

Given the peculiar exigency of the violence of colonization, the need for an 
ongoing praxis lost ground to a perceived ‘greater’ need to re-present the GGS as a 
‘monotheistic scripture’ that the British could recognize as a mark of civilized 
culture. Thus, with the GGS’s (fraught) entrance into the modern cycle of 
interpretive theory and abstract representation, many traditionalists balked at its 
reconstitution as a ‘text’ open to variable interpretations alongside other texts. Their 
understandable and defensive reaction to the imposition of foreign meanings was 
(unfortunately but predictably) to claim that there can only be one true and correct 
interpretation—secured, they argue, by the rules of Gurmukhi grammar.° The 
hermeneutical naiveté in appealing to grammar for fixity of meaning has in turn been 
contested by others who perceive such limitation as a politicized form of textual 
violence that actually silences the Guru-in-the-Text. Rather, for these critics, the 
GGS is considered a /iving Guru, not a medieval relic in need of conservation, nor a 
text in need of authentification (e.g., through a strategic ascription of monotheism).’ 

If it is believed that there are no shadows to one's interpretation, then one is apt to 
live by that interpretation and not according to the un-map-able complexity of the 
text. Like the Borgesian scenario in which the cartographers' guild drew up 'a map of 
the Empire whose size was that of the Empire, and which coincided point for point 
with it,' the modernist Sikh project of interpretation has often led to a forsaking of 
experience of the real (the living text) for the seduction of the simulacrum (the 


4 For the most philosophically incisive analysis of this process, see Mandair 2009. Here, I am viewing 
mimesis of the native reformers as a response that is transformative but largely inflected by an internalized 
and coerced feeling of inferiority - rather than a strategic countervailing force. 

> Note the controversies surrounding Pashaura Singh’s since published PhD thesis on the textual genesis 
of the GGS (2000), as well Harjot Oberoi’s (1994) views about the (supposed) textualization of the Sikh 
tradition. There were those who resisted this mark of servility — for example, certain poetic texts by Bhai 
Vir Singh and Prof. Puran Singh, as well as particular indigenous interpretive traditions, like the Damdami 
Taksal exegetes, that have largely escaped the vortex of modernist reforms — though not without their own 
leanings. 

® See, for example, Kharak Singh (ed) 1996, particularly Gurtej Singh’s ‘Keynote address’ therein (1996, 
10-29). However, the paradigm that strives to finally fix the meaning of Sikh Scripture lies in two 
foundational works by Prof. Sahib Singh: his highly influential textual grammar, Gurbaanii Viaakaran 
(1939), and his monumental commentary (in 10 volumes) Sri Guru Granth Sahib Darpan (1962-4). 


7 The monotheistic interpretation of the GGS has now been institutionalized as orthodoxy, viz., it is self- 
sustaining, since only that evidence that supports the monotheistic construction of the GGS is cited and 
reproduced. Evidence to the contrary is either ignored or subsumed; the monotheistic interpretation, then, 
is a form of myopia, a veiling given its desire to totalize the meaning of the GGS. Other interpretations 
that have now been politically sidelined are those that have fore-grounded themes of pantheism, atheism, 
nihilism (Trumpp 1877), monism and nondualism (Udasis, Nirmalas), and nondual monotheism (Singh, 
Nirbhai 1990). Yet all of these interpretations follow the same modernist desire to totalize and thus 
discipline the meaning of the GGS according to a particular ideological (viz., ontotheological) logic of 
capture and control — which the Gurus themselves resisted. 
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canonized interpretation).* The map was eventually deemed by others as obviously 
useless, yielding a counter-intuitive insight: the more detail a map has, the less it 
speaks and the greater its divorce from reality. The more comprehensive an 
interpretation then, or, the greater its drive for totalization, the less meaningful it is, 
and the greater the alienation. If life is an un-map-able mystery (vismaad), then 
leaving out details is not only humbling but crucial to avoid the system-building 
hubris of ideological interpretations. Given the linguistic turn, and the growing 
‘incredulity to metanarratives,' the greater the awareness of a plurality of socio- 
political, religio-cultural epistemes has led to a keener perception of the ‘fictive’, 
'partial' or ‘arbitrary’ quality of one's own 'map'.” The contested claims of such a 
'Heinekan' map (one that reaches all the places other maps simply cannot reach)'° 
bring to fore the long-standing arguments between philosophy and poetry, scientific 
logic and religious affect, techne/theoria/episteme and praxis/phronesis, and more 
broadly between hermeneutics and deconstruction. 

Silverman (1994: 34) elaborates hermeneutics beyond a mere (grammatical) 
technique: ‘Interpretation, then, is the activity of understanding that provides 
meaning. But meaning itself is not a focus, an identity, a single unity. Meaning here 
is a practice, an activity, an elaboration of a field.” But even so hermeneutics would 
still need to be radicalized to include not merely an activity (that makes sense within 
a horizon), but rather involves a transformative activity that questions all meaning- 
making by opening to an unfolding (and thereby unpredictable) horizon. Such a 
radicalized hermeneutics moves beyond any fixed or ideological positions, be 
they captured by a rhetoric of identity or multiplicity. 

The internalization of colonial value displaced and suppressed three crucial 
dimensions of what I have called elsewhere a gur-shabad praxis: the engagement 
with the Guru’s Word (Bhogal 2001) such that the Word is heard within (as a form of 
‘conscience’) and without (in the call of the other as event and gift), highlighting an 
unbroken reciprocity between, and responsibility to, private and public worlds." 

Firstly, there must be a response (suniai-maniai) that is able to do justice to the 
call of the Guru’s Word.'* The GGS is not a text that merely requires reading, 
singing and interpreting; it is one that demands, and is predicated upon, a radical 


® See ‘On Exactitude in Science,’ in Museum, Borges 1999: 325 [1960-9]. 


° Jean Baudrillard begins his The Procession of Simulacra in Simulations with this same Borgesian tale 
understood now as a ‘second order simulacra’: ‘Abstraction today is no longer that of the map, the double, 
the mirror or the concept. Simulation is no longer that of a territory, a referential being or a substance. It is 
the generation by models of a real without origin or reality: a hyperreal’ (1983: 1-2). The first order is 
when the image is a reflection of a basic reality. However, I am not too sure the earth’s ‘physicality’ or 
one’s own body can be displaced so easily and totally. 

'° Heineken International, a Dutch brewing company, ran a TV ad with the line: ‘refreshes the part other 
beers cannot reach’ for 30 years in the UK ending in 2005. 

" Within the GGS Word (shabad), Guru and Nam (Name) share an identity among themselves but also 
with the Truth and True Being (expressed both as an impersonal absolute and a personal Being, as well as 
a Way). Thus, the Real One/Way that is within and without, is also the Word, Name and True Guru: 
‘Through the Word of the True Guru one merges into the True One’ (GGS 944, 59-60). Note that 
McLeod’s (1968) modernist interpretation reduces the Word to merely an internal subjective realm, 
denuding its socio-political dimensions. 

2 As outlined in the first pages of the GGS (Japuji), where true listening (suniai) leads to transformed 
mind (maniai) where listening leads to different or new action. 
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transformation in both the individual and the community. Without these internal and 
external revolutions, the inclusive paradigm of the GGS becomes obscured. 

Secondly, the call of the GGS is to form a true collective (sat-sangat) of diverse 
listeners and learners who embody a praxis of truthful living (sach acaar). That is 
to say ‘identity’ of the sat-sangat is not organized by caste, class, gender, age, race, 
status, language or creed, but rather by listening and engaging with the Word/Will 
(shabad/hukam) within and without. Such an orientation is fluid, transgressing a 
coercive identity politics of exclusion and difference (be that of the ‘immigrant,’ 
‘refugee,’ ‘terrorist’), as well as of inclusion and sameness (be that of ‘multiculturalism,’ 
‘pluralism,’ ‘national citizen’). Therefore, the ‘identity’ of the sat-sangat cannot be 
divorced from the diverse contexts of its praxis. 

Thirdly, and finally, the response to the subjective and objective call 
(instruction/command; shabad/hukam) of the GGS involves an unfolding praxis 
or Way (hukam rajaai calanaa), where private ‘meditation’ upon God’s Name 
(naam-simaran), as well as the public duty to serve others (sevaa),'* reveal an 
ideal of a warrior-saint (sant-sipaahi, khaalsaa).'* 

The empire of hermeneutics ignores and overwrites these three interrelated modes 
by transforming the GGS’s value as a text of praxis into a reduced subjectified and 
subjugated space of abstract knowledge whereby Sikhism operates as a ‘religion’ of 
‘monotheism.’ To ignore the socio-political praxis the text calls for, whether by 
over-emphasizing its ‘religious’ or ‘mystical’ meaning, or by reducing meaning to 
grammar, is to align hermeneutics to imperial power. To counter this assimilative 
force requires both an act of deconstruction and radicalization such that the import of 
the Guru's call (shabad), the collective body (sangat), and nondual way of a Sikh 
(sikhi) may be heard and re-membered. 


Subject to Interpretation: is the Guru Granth Sahib Merely a Theoretical Text? 


Richard Palmer notes, hermeneuein means to translate, following Hermes’ role as 
the ‘God of the gaps,’ ‘boundary-crosser’ and ‘messenger-mediator.’ Hermeneutics, 
then, may be defined as ‘philosophical reflection about interpretation [which] takes 
as its subject the conditions under which understanding takes place’ (1977: 386-7). 
It is precisely this contextual flexibility that the imperial hermeneutic project lost 
sight of. A post-colonial hermeneutics, however, defies the notion of one definite 
interpretation. Wolfgang Iser notes that ‘the interpretation does not exist. Instead, 
there are only genres of interpretation, marked off from one another according to the 
manner in which translatability is executed. [...] Interpretation is basically genre- 
bound...’ (2000: 7). This expansion of the field of hermeneutics then warrants ‘an 
anatomy of interpretation’ so as to include a variety of modes that go beyond the 
frame of the written text. Within this ‘range of interpretation’ Iser argues that all 


'3 Service to the other (sevaa) can mean sacrificing one’s life for the rights of others nonviolently (as did 
Guru Tegh Bahadur); or fighting to uproot tyranny through defensive violence only employed as a last 
resort (as did Guru Gobind Singh). 

‘4 Thanks to Prabhsharanbir Singh for a discussion on these three points. 
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interpretations are ‘acts of translation that transpose something into something else’ 
(2000: ix). It is this emphasis on a translational underpinning to hermeneutics, and 
its reach beyond text to history, psychoanalysis and the interpretation of 
incommensurables, that makes of Iser’s work a crucial development in hermeneutic 
theory. Although this is not the place to tease out the full implications of Iser’s work, 
it is nevertheless important to provide an initial overview to broaden and deepen our 
understanding of hermeneutic theory as it comes closer to the Word as praxis rather 
than as theoria. 

Iser argues that there is a basic duality to all interpretation, that is, between the 
subject matter (here GGS) and the register (e.g., Gurmukhi or English performed 
through music and poetry): 


[Interpretation is] marked by an ineluctable duality. The subject matter to be 
interpreted is always shaped by the approach brought to bear... What appears 
paradoxical—namely, that the subject matter is simultaneously shaped by the 
register and yet taken for something independent of it—is due to the liminal 
space that is opened up by interpretation itself. This basic duality is the 
hallmark of all interpretation. (2000: 60) 


The ‘liminal’ space (i.e., the field of interpretation) that arises between the 
subject matter and the register varies according to the forms the latter take. 
Though not purporting to be a comprehensive study, Iser outlines three basic 
genres of interpretation: the hermeneutic circle (text, historical fragments or 
psychoanalysis); the recursive loop (ethnographic discourse); and the traveling 
differential (incommensurables, e.g., ‘god,’ ‘truth’). Iser argues that: 


The difference in their operational modes are [sic] by no means rigid, however, 
and indeed the hermeneutic circle, the recursive loop, and the traveling 
differential shade into one another whenever interpretation occurs. What makes 
their interplay so important is the necessity to negotiate the liminal space 
opened up by any act of interpretation. The space is liminal because it 
demarcates the subject matter from the register and thus is not identical to 
either.... Therefore interpretation is not so much an explication but a 
performance: it makes something happen. (2000: xiv) 


That the liminal space is neither identical to the subject matter nor the register 
clarifies that the whole interpretive process is in fact an act of translation. The act of 
interpretation is then a productive act that creates meaning as it captures meaning, 
and one that, as an open-ended process, naturally resists totalization. That is to say, 
because of the changing liminal difference, something ‘new’ will always arise. 
‘Interpretation... always makes something emerge, so that we might be justified in 
saying that emergence is its hallmark’ (2000: 154). Given this continual emergence, 
each interpretation is ineluctably specific to its historical and cultural context.’ 
Iser charts an anatomy of interpretation that reveals three basic discursive trends: 
universalist, conflictual and oppositional. Iser argues (somewhat prematurely) that 


'S Indeed, it has only been since the mid-1990s that the emergence of Singh Sabha exegesis has been 
historicized and challenged; see Mandair 2009, Chap. 3. 
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those interpretations that claim universal validity (e.g., religious and political 
ideologies) are on the wane: ‘Monopolies of interpretation thus present themselves 
as transcendental grandstand views, and although they see themselves as frameworks 
for the reality to be grasped, they actually seek to shape that reality according to their 
presuppositions. This is why we must refrain from interpreting interpretation’ (2000: 
2). Although Iser, arguably, fails to heed his own warning, the point is nevertheless 
an important one for it leads to the clarification that there can be no objective view 
outside of interpretation, making all interpretations at least contestable. 

Though the GGS is of course a text, supported by other historical and 
hagiographical literature, it is also personified as a living Guru - given its investiture 
as such by the tenth and last human guru. Guru Gobind Singh’s act calls for a 
necessary reconceptualization of the hermeneutic circle. Taking Schleiermacher as 
foundational, Iser notes that for texts the hermeneutic circle operates around two 
loci: divination of the author’s individuality and comparison of the author with 
others. These are accessed by the author’s language (grammar) and psychology 
(language use). Yet this assumes that the author’s works are given, at hand. If, 
however, one only has fragments of historical data, then the interpretive method has 
to constitute the subject matter itself, ‘and it has to furnish understanding of what 
has been constituted’ (Iser 2000: x). Such heightened complexity requires a 
variety of different hermeneutic circles, tailored to each fragment and its relations 
with others. The text and historical fragments, we assume, speak plainly for they 
are there ‘fixed,’ if only grammatically. But what if, as has already been 
mentioned, that which is given is a concealing? If what is revealed conceals the 
real subject matter, as in psychoanalysis (i.e., the repressed unconscious desires), 
the hermeneutic circle has to be re-thought: ‘what the patient reveals has to be 
interlinked with what this revealing is meant to conceal. In such a back-and-forth 
movement the hermeneutic circle operates in transactional loops’ (2000: xi). 

Given the ineffability of their experience, mystics have long understood language 
to be double-edged: concealing in its revealing. The tropes of incongruity—for 
example where the king dreams he’s a beggar demand a hermeneutic skill somewhat 
akin to what Iser is promoting here. Indic traditions have long employed various 
analogies to describe the colossal error of believing that one’s cultural grammar 
names the world as it really is, rather than recognize that such naming is itself a 
myopic concealing unknowingly veiling reality in an ineluctable illusion (maayaa) 
that makes of human ‘knowledge’ a formidable ignorance (avidyaa, agiaan). This 
colossal and pathological misperception is assumed to be countered by the three 
yogas of karma, jnaana and bhakti, which offer a mercurial return to that which was 
always already there, lying within, beyond language and its symbolic and ignorant 
representation. 

The basic hermeneutic circles, as Iser delineates them, of part-whole, grammar— 
psychology and divination—comparison operate to alert us ‘to the fact that neither word, 
nor sentence, nor mode, nor method has any definite meaning in itself’ (Iser 2000: 53). 
Once it is recognized that truth may be veiled by delusion, then interpretations 
themselves come to be revealing in their concealing—bringing the whole of 
hermeneutics into question. For example, if histories of repression (in the interpreter) 
are brought to bear on the register, thereby conditioning (to some degree) the supposedly 
neutral interpretive register to the distortions of the ego, then the nature of any and all 
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interpretive acts have to be viewed with suspicion (cf. Nietzsche, Marx and Freud, and, 
long before them, the Buddha and Nagarjuna). 

If understanding is ‘not an activity of consciousness but a condition of belonging to a 
world’ (Bruns 1992: 2), then Iser’s otherwise illuminating thesis fails to engage with 
the Copernican revolution in hermeneutic thinking augured by Martin Heidegger. For 
Heidegger, interpretation is a condition of our being-in-the-world, and not only, or 
merely, an array of operative techniques human’s employ to make sense of texts within 
their contexts. One has to then insert into Iser’s hermeneutic circle of (text, history and 
psychoanalysis) the interpreter himself (a move that is clearly presaged by Indic texts 
and traditions from the Upanishads on).'° This is something that Iser himself intimates 
in his recognition of the continuous performative construction of self that marks the 
human condition (2000: 56), even whilst seemingly ignoring the prejudices, 
presuppositions and the socio-political classification of ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ languages. 

Iser expands the hermeneutic circle related to the text into the lived context of the 
interpreter via the transactional and recursive loops, both of which ‘adjust future 
conduct to past performance’ relating how ‘entropy is translated into control’ (2000: 
x11). However, in terms of a religious or existential praxis, the heart of which is often 
the dismantling of the ego and all its habituations, Iser unfortunately overlooks the 
role of the interpreter. The transactional and recursive loops need to be extended 
such that they not only fine-tune interpretation (whether of ourselves or the text), but 
also cater for a possible albeit radical re-reading of the ego-self in light of a 
hermeneutic praxis that deconstructs the interpreter.'’ The notion of a hidden-ness in 
that which is revealed (in the GGS as well as in one’s own interpretations) 
necessitates a hermeneutics that is radicalized beyond its subject-object frame— 
beyond the subject-object duality that is the hallmark of all interpretation. 

Yet Iser remains resistant (somewhat inexplicably) to Heidegger’s move from the 
methodological to philosophical or existential hermeneutics, from techne to phronesis. For 
Iser it seems hermeneutics becomes a mode of inhabiting life’s unreadability, via a method 
to make the foreign safe and meaningful, which conveniently allows the human condition 
of being-as-ongoing-interpretation to be sidestepped. However, recalling its existential 
nature, hermeneutics becomes unthinkable and ineluctable; its ubiquity cannot be 
plumbed and yet every communication assumes its presence—there being ‘no contrivance 
by which one may escape the wound (of hermeneutics) God/Time inflicts.’ A radicalized 
hermeneutics, through its very deconstruction of the interpreter, is not constituted as a 
technique, but lies behind all techniques (to know self and world). As such there cannot 
be a tuning fo, but only a tuming in, hermeneutics, there being no ‘self/world’ outside of 
interpretation. But there may be a self that is not subject to interpretation, such that the 
turning in hermeneutics constantly deconstructs itself—denoting a certain kind of 


'6 See my ‘On the Hermeneutics of Sikh Thought and Praxis” in Shackle, Singh & Mandair (eds.) (2001: 
72-96). 

"7 See also O’Leary 1997; Parkes 1987; Sprung 1978. Gadamer’s central thesis, ‘Being, which can be 
understood, is language’ (1993: 474), is clearly presaged by Indian Grammarians and philosophers, note 
Bhate’s observation, that although the 5/6th century CE Indian grammarian, Bhartrhari, states, ‘Language 
is the only window to the world. Our knowledge of reality is shaped by the language we use,’ he goes on 
to conclude: ‘It is very intriguing that the VP [Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadia] begins with a declaration that 
there is no world beyond language, whereas it ends up with a note of disharmony between the two and 
declares that reality transcends language’ (1994: 67). 
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subjectless-subject. Interestingly, it is this very selflessness (i.e., the dissolution of subject- 
object duality) that marks the Gurus’ shabad/Word as revelatory. 

The Guru Granth Sahib is a ‘book’ to be read and interpreted, but it is also a Guru 
that holds up a psycho-social mirror revealing insights to be listened to and applied 
to one’s lived context—where an open-ended hermeneutic praxis is expected to 
mature the self beyond the self: ‘When I am, then You are not; now that You are, I 
am not’ (GGS: 657). The negation of the false self, or self-centered-ness, implies a 
praxis that demands an incomprehensible fidelity to the Word that raises ‘problems 
philosophy cannot resolve’'*—where in responding to the call of the text one has to 
go beyond reason and self-interest, making meaning as the horizon of hermeneutics 
a limitiation. To radicalize hermeneutics of a de-centered self then would mean to go 
beyond sense to a certain kind of non-sense, from knowing to un-knowing, from an 
intellectual calculation to an unthought incalculability, from thinking (jnaana) to 
crying/singing (bhakti). Within the existential context of the human as a meaning- 
making being then a fundamental disorientation is called for, one that demands a 
return to the root from which meaning springs, to the primal scene of interpretation 
itself—a scene where one laughs at one’s own interpretations. 


Hermeneutics as a Primal Scene and the Task of the Poet 


One could say that it is about the moment when philosophy confronts poetry or 
whatever is not itself—whatever is resistant to itself: that which refuses to be 
philosophized. This encounter, this resistance of language to philosophy, is, so 
to speak, the primal hermeneutical scene. What is deconstructive about 
deconstruction is simply its attempt to return philosophy to this primal scene 
perhaps to cure it of its logophobia. (Bruns 1992: 221) 

Laughter alone exceeds dialectics and the dialectician: it bursts out only on the 
basis of an absolute renunciation of meaning, an absolute risking of death, what 
Hegel calls abstract negativity... the burst of laughter is the almost-nothing into 
which meaning sinks, absolutely. ‘Philosophy,’ which ‘is work,’ can do or say 
nothing about this laughter, for it should have ‘considered laughter first’... ‘In the 
“system” poetry, laughter, ecstasy are nothing. Hegel hastily gets rid of them: he 
knows no other aim than knowledge. To my eyes, his immense fatigue is linked 
to his horror of the blind spot’ (EJ, p. 142). What is laughable is the submission 
to the self-evidence of meaning, to the force of this imperative: that there must 
be meaning, that nothing must be definitively lost in death... This submission is 
the essence and element of philosophy, of Hegelian ontologics. (Derrida 1993: 
256-7, discussing Bataille’s L’expérience interiéure) 

I am in ecstasy (anand), O my mother, for I have found my True Guru. 

I have found the True Guru, with intuitive ease (sahaj), and my mind vibrates 
with the music of bliss. (GGS: 917) 


18 «| that philosophy died one day, within history, or that it has always fed on its own agony, on the 


violent way it opens history by opposing itself to nonphilosophy... all these are unanswerable questions. 
By right of birth, and for one time at least, these are problems put to philosophy as problems philosophy 
cannot resolve’ (Derrida 1993: 79). 
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In contrast to Iser’s submission to meaning (be it conscious or subcon- 
scious), the Guru Granth Sahib’s gnosis (giaan) composed of ecstasy (anand) 
and wonder (vismaad) unravels any interpretive meaning that would legislate 
how life is. Indeed, it does this through its semiotic modes of poetry, music 
and satire. According to Simon Critchley all three genres refuse to be 
philosophized, for they represent ‘impossible objects’ that philosophy could 
never exhaust nor finally name: ‘you don’t need a philosopher to explain 
music...[a] poem... [or] the nature of humour’ (2010: 77). Critchley argues that 
metaphysics must be returned to this originary interpretive moment to approach 
such impossible objects. The GGS’s musical, poetic and affective songs make it a 
text that not only constantly and persistently returns thinking to feeling, but 
strongly resists any mastery of its lyrics by prose. Within the Sikh tradition the 
Guru, the True-King (saaca-paatishaah) is not only a martial artist (sipaahi, 
khaalsaa) but also, and fundamentally, a saint (sant), poet (kavi), musician (raagi) 
and satirist who unveils the hubris in human meaning-making be it secular or 
religious. 

The Sikh Guru as ‘Poet-King’ contradicts the dominant tendency in Western 
Classical and Enlightenment thought of elevating reason over emotion, intellect over 
intuition, rationality over revelation that goes right back to Plato’s (in)famous 
eviction of the poet from the state. This immensely influential orientation is so 
diametrically opposed to the Indic-Sikh context that it is instructive to quote Plato 
at length: 


. each poet is able to compose beautifully only that for which the Muse 
[Goddess] has aroused him... You see, it’s not mastery that enables them 
to speak those verses, but a divine power, [and to get that gift the poet] 
goes out of his mind and his intellect is no longer in him... [the] god 
takes their intellect away from them when he uses them as his servants, as 
he does prophets and godly diviners, so that we who hear should know 
that they are not the ones who speak those verses that are of such high 
value, for their intellect is not in them: the god himself is the one who 
speaks, and he gives voice through them to us... these beautiful poems 
are not human, not even from human beings, but are divine and from gods; 
that poets are nothing but representatives of the gods, possessed by whoever 
possesses them. To show that, the god deliberately sang the most beautiful 
lyric poem through the most worthless poet. (Plato, tr. Woodruff in Solomon 
1997: 677-8) 


It is precisely because of this surrender of the individuated intellect that we may draw a 
parallel between Plato’s ‘worthless poets’ and the Sants or Bhagats and Sikh Gurus, some 
of whom were indeed illiterate low caste outsiders, scorned by society. They claimed that 
‘God’ spoke through them, and that this was a spontaneous event not of their making: 
‘Nanak speaks Your speech as You cause him to speak’ (GGS: 743).'° That they 
identified themselves as ‘mind-less’ vessels or servants of God is both addressed by 


' See also (GGS: 722). Full references of GGS quotes are given in the Appendix. 
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their names”? and in the hymns themselves: ‘Nanak, Your slave, begs for this 
happiness: let me be the dust of the feet of the Saints’ (GGS: 13). It is perhaps for this 
reason of non-ownership (1.e., the de-privileging of the authorial voice) that the Sants 
and Sikh Gurus did not provide definitive commentaries (neither oral nor written) on 
their divine gifts for the hymns (shabads) were seen to be efficacious in their own right; 
slaves/saints obey, and do not (need to) interpret. What the Gurus implicitly recognized 
was that interpretations are plied to a praxis that makes of them provisional stepping 
stones, not resting places for truth. 

Where Plato identifies the poet’s worthlessness (upon the axiom of 
rationality), North Indian medieval culture validates the poet’s insights precisely 
for their transcendence of the strictures of individual reason. This divergence 
regarding the role of the intellect reflects a larger divergence in the formation 
of subjectivity. A dialectic of self-deconstruction is at the heart of many Indian 
traditions. Rather than self-control, the trope is more commonly one of self- 
dispersal (i.e., self-loss as self-in-relation).*! As such, the emotions and passions 
are not necessarily understood as negative hindrances as they are in Plato’s 
Republic. Indeed bhakti emotional intelligence, built upon embodied and lived 
experience, is perceived to be essential for transformative knowledge (gnosis). 
Where Plato disregards the poets and painters for their imitation of appearances 
(being thrice removed from the truth), in the Sant and Sikh tradition the poets are 
lauded for the inverse: for penetrating beyond the surface play of the phenomenal 
world, which wholly entraps the mind, intellect and thought. This, it must be 
stressed, includes a political commitment to bring to light the hypocrisy of the 
ruling elites. Plato’s polarization between philosophy and poetry, then, does not 
translate well to certain north Indian contexts, where the poets are considered the 
best philosophers.”” 

Yet this polarization did hold sway during the crucial juncture of the colonial 
period in the works of the Singh Sabha modernizers and reformers whose 
exegesis performed a mimesis of European philosophical prose, thereby 
internalizing to a significant extent its style and hierarchy of values. Thus, 
the ‘Guru-Poets’ of the GGS were similarly sent to ‘wander the wilderness’ 
beyond the state of reason (here configured by nineteenth century British 
modernity), leaving its prosaic interpretation to usurp the ‘real’ text in both Western 
and Sikh academies.”* 


°° The centrality of this bhakti motif of servitude (daas meaning slave) is evident in their names: Ravi- 
daas, Amar Daas, Raam Daas, etc. 

2! Nanak was not, is not and will not be; through contemplating the Word’ (GGS: 139); ‘I am not, You 
are’ (GGS: 339); ‘I am nothing, nothing is mine’ (GGS 140; 336; 391; 739); ‘When I am Yours, then 
everything is mine; when I am not, You are’ (1242). 

2 Even in the Western context recent work has also shown the necessity of emotion to reason; see 
Damasio (1999, 2003, 2005, 2010). 

?3 Tt is important to note that not one of the Sikh Gurus sought to record their oral exegesis of their own 
poetic revelations. This humble reticence is instructive of a thinking/speaking that is acutely aware of 
human hubris — hence, the genres of poetry, music and satire. Where prose is used within the tradition (in 
the janamsakhis and sampradai exegesis) they aid and enhance an emotional (bhakti) response, rather than 
seek to contain or displace it. 
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This silencing of the Guru’s ‘poetry’** (both its profound untranslatability and its 


nontheistic transmorality) reduces the original nondual difficulty of the text into an 
anemic mimesis of Christian Protestant philosophical monotheism (Mandair 2009). 
This unilinear historical telos, forged during the Singh Sabha reforms of the Tat Khalsa, 
elides the very heterogeneity that the sat-sangat, or ‘collective of the true,’ calls for. In 
short, a wholesale shift from the non-representational genre of the semiotic affect 
(music, poetry, humor, lament, longing) to the representational or symbolic genres of 
philosophy, theology and science, occurred during the 1870s to 1920s, under duress of 
an identity politics of recognition, coercing the Singh Sabha exegetes to construct 
‘Sikhism’ as another ontotheology or ‘mono-theo-lingualism’ (Mandair 2009, ch.1). 

The problematics of this shift from the body’s affect to the mind’s concept is well 
captured by Bruns: 


The world opened up in poetry is not (or not yet) a Kantian world answerable to 
the laws of reason. The poet’s naming is not conceptual determination but a calling 
of what is singular and ungraspable as such. In the history of the West philosophy 
originates as that which tries to rationalize this naming, that is, to interpret or make 
sense of it; but poetry can never be part of this interpretation. Philosophy tries to 
stabilize the world conceptually by means of the logical determination of what 
poetry brings into the open, but poetry refuses to be stabilized in this way... Or, in 
short, poetry is foundational but not philosophical: it does not try to bring things 
under control; rather, it lets them go, lets them turn this way and that, luxuriates in 
ambiguity. But philosophically this is madness. (1992: 233) 


Transposing the philosopher-poet dichotomy, Bruns widens the debate into one of 
allegory vs. satire. By discussing the poet’s satire as a key role in a radicalization of 
hermeneutics, he questions the philosophers who have dominated that domain of 
dualistically interpreting the world—philosophers, who (vainly) attempt to repress 
their rhetorical figures and devices.*° An allegorist then is ‘someone who deals with 
alien discourses by recontextualizing them within his or her own conceptual scheme’ 
(1992: 15)—as seen with the colonial and Orientalist interpretations authored by the 
British empire in India.*’ 


4 The Sikh Gurus and most of the Sants were opposed to the refined and elitist poetics institutionalized in 
Sanskrit learning; the poetry of the GGS is spontaneously ‘created’ or ‘received’ in the vernaculars 
immediately accessible and comprehensible to the masses. 

°° The readings that fix the GGS as a clear-cut monotheistic theology overlook certain pantheistic, 
Buddhist and Tantric terms that otherwise remain invisible to a religio-nationalist hermeneutics — sunn, 
sunn-samaadhi, nirbaan, turiaa-vasthaa, chautaa-pad, dasavaa duaar, sahaj, siva-sakatii, niragun, 
nirankar, agam, agochar, alakh, vismaad, akatha-kathaa, all of which speak of a neglected impersonal, 
nondual and apophatic discourse throughout the GGS. Arguably this neglect was a consequence of an 
uneasy pairing of an impersonal godhead with the personal God of the colonial masters. ‘Sikhism’ was an 
orientalist transcreation at the master’s behest for His understanding. 

?6 Discussing Derrida, Norris and Benjamin (1988: 7) write: ‘... that philosophy — like literature — is a 
product of rhetorical figures and devices. What defines philosophy as a discipline, he argues, is precisely 
its reluctance to face this fact; its desire to ignore the omnipresence of figural language in the texts of its 
own past and present. Deconstruction is the process of rhetorical close-reading that seizes upon those 
moments when philosophy attempts — and signally fails — to efface all knowledge of this figural drift...’ 
27 Most rigorously and brilliantly analyzed by Mandair 2009 (see Chaps. 2 and 3). ‘Western culture has 
always been deeply allegorical in its operations and results; it has a special genius for constructing ways of 
reading poetry, or any alien discourse, so as to make it consistent with its own prevailing cultural norms’ 
(Bruns 1992: 231). 
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Allegory, Bruns argues, is essentially ‘philosophy’s way of overcoming its 
suspicion of whatever is not itself... [a] way of keeping itself pure... Allegory is 
appropriative discourse with implicit claims to universality’ (1992: 203). And 
further, ‘all interpretation is certainly allegorical in the sense of being a conversion of 
the strange into the familiar’ (1992: 202-3). One need only mention Singh Sabha 
reformers like Bhai Vir Singh, or Kahn Singh Nabha, especially the latter’s Ham 
Hindu Nahi (1984) to realize the preponderance of allegory in their texts, and indeed 
in all indigenous reform movements. Yet this judgment would be too harsh were we not 
to acknowledge their work as part of a broader strategy of survival within the Empire of 
European hermeneutics—especially when we consider that the transgression of those 
very limits set by the colonial event (that still reverberate) eludes most if not all post- 
colonial movements as well as scholarship on those movements, to such an extent that 
an apologetic tone and gesture of servility still haunts such works.”* 

The satirist on the other hand is the inverse: a solitary wanderer in exile, a ‘wild 
man raging against his own image’ (Bruns 1992: 202). Bruns writes, ‘Satire is the 
discourse of the Other against the Same: counterallegory. Satire explodes the 
conceptual schemes or mechanical operations of the spirit by which we try to 
objectify and control things, including all that comes down to us from the past. 
Satire is unconvertible, uncontainable, uncontrollable’ (1992: 204). Unlike the GGS 
itself, there seems to be a scarcity of satire within the Singh Sabha reform literature, 
which may explain why its discourse has become abstracted of praxis. 

One could characterize hermeneutics as being largely allegorical (the king’s chroniclers 
spinning stories of conquest and magnanimity) while deconstruction takes the mantel of 
satire (the court jester juxtaposing another reality altogether—of abuse and exploitation). 
In this respect most Sikh ‘interpretive traditions’ have been allegorical since the Singh 
Sabha reforms (1870-1920). One way to radicalize hermeneutics and return to the 
affective body of the GGS then is to resuscitate and nurture the genres of poetry, music and 
satire that provide a ‘juxtapositional deconstruction’ to all our familiar folly. Furthermore, 
Sikh exegesis (kathaa) is tied to a performative context of singing the hymns (Kirtan) 
whose aesthetic ‘relish’ (rasa) becomes the key lens through which meaning of the 
shabad is conveyed. As with all speech, tone constructs meaning above and even 
against the literal meaning of the words. A thus radicalized hermeneutics, while forging 
narratives for/of engagement, will tear holes in its own hubris, lest its map threaten to 
replace the real—a strategy redolent throughout the GGS wherein lies the repeated 
admonishment of that person who names truth as ‘the greatest fool among fools’ (GGS: 
6). The hermeneutic gathering of meaning is seen as provisional as it is tied to an 
ongoing individual and collective praxis of affect (via simaran and sevaa). 

However hard the allegorist tries to make his or her point, the satirist will redirect 
him/her on a detour to pauses missed, to forgotten foggy places.?”? However much 
Hermes is shackled, such policing action cannot keep him under control, sensible, 
obedient. ‘Hermes was never simply our friendly postman but the granddaddy of 
tricksters, a figure of anarchy or misrule, of thievery, treachery and deceit, someone 


?8 Mandair 2009, Chap. 4. charts how the very disciplines of the western academy (anthropology, history, 
history of religions, philosophy, philosophy of religion, postcolonialism and postructuralism), complicit as 
handmaidens to empire, are haunted by ‘past imperialisms’ to discipline and fashion conformist subjectivities. 
°° Caputo agrees, ‘and it is said that Hermes was also a conniver’ (1987: 206). 
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always a little out of control, the bringer of truth who doubles as the thief of reason 
and who therefore leaves you in perpetual hesitation as to what you have just heard 
or said, written or read; in short, a polytropic figure, someone mischievous and 
untrustworthy, like the language we speak when we try to make sense of anything’ 
(Bruns 1992: 215)°°. Similarly, the GGS states that the One is the Many (ek-anek), it 
is the Hindu and Muslim personal God (Hari, Raam, Allah, Khudaa), yet it is also 
the Buddhist and Yogic impersonal state (nirbaanii-pad; sunn-samaadh), the 
Upanishadic Fourth state (turiyaa, chautaa-pad), and the Tantric union of Shiva 
and Shakti; the One is thus innumerable and boundless (asankh-apaar) - a polytropic 
notion Hermes would be quite comfortable with. Dark ‘hermeneutics,’ a pseudonym 
for Deconstruction and satire, will always return romantic hermeneutics and allegory 
to a fork in the road, an unnameable spot, a question, a doubt, thus keeping our 
minds firmly fixed on the provisionality and partiality of our interpretations. 

Being ‘poet-saints,’ the Sants and Sikh Gurus, did not philosophize within established 
systems, but rather disrupted and synthesized these traditions (of the sensualist and 
ascetic, bhogi and jogi for example) creating a more complex world-picture that 
respected the plurality of traditions but transcended their narrow foci and oppositional 
logic.*! Simone Weil’s understanding echoes a similar realization: ‘the contradictions 
the mind comes up against, these are the only realities, the criterion of the real. There is 
no contradiction in what is imaginary. Contradiction is the test of necessity’ (1997: 151). 

Although, as already noted satire is indeed evident within the GGS, Sikh exegesis 
itself does not operate through a satirical mode—its charity and inclusivity of the 
other’s nomenclature is too obvious. The GGS’s key mode is humility—which 
readily acknowledges the hubris and hypocrisy in all human thinking or cleverness 
(siaanp) but does so nonjudgmentally, for ultimately ‘there is no high nor low, honor 
nor dishonor’ (GGS: 344). For example, the works of Bhai Gurdas (see Singh, Jodh 
1998) and Bhai Nand Lal (see Bedi 1999), though they retain the poetic form and 
critical voice, are rarely mocking in tone.* 


The Conflict of Interpretations is no Joke: Disrupting Common Sense 


To argue that the joke is a social force that disrupts common sense is to say nothing 
new. Indeed even Plato—who did not only reject poets—also saw humour as 
politically dangerous. Perceiving that laughter occurs through feelings of superiority 


3° Throughout the GGS the injunction to pause (rahaao), to ponder and contemplate to deepen one’s 
thinking towards feeling, is placed into the verse structure of the hymns. 

3! Guru Nanak writes, ‘You Yourself are the Yogi, and You Yourself are the Enjoyer’ (GGS: 1021). Guru 
Nanak’s Muslim musician and constant companion agrees: ‘He Himself is the Yogi, He Himself is the 
Sensual Enjoyer, and He Himself is the Sannyasi, wandering through the wilderness’ (GGS: 553). Guru 
Axjan elaborates, ‘Among warriors, You are called the Warrior. Among indulgers, You are the Indulger. 
Among householders, You are the Great Householder. Among yogis, You are the Yogi’ (GGS: 507). 

>? It is within indigenous interpretive traditions (sampradais, pranaalias, like the Damdami Taksal) that 
have survived largely if not completely uncontaminated by the Empire of European meaning-making, 
where the beginnings of a pre-modern/colonial ‘Sikh hermeneutics’ may be found. This is clearly where 
further research is required in any formulation regarding ‘Sikh hermeneutics’ —should that be desired. 
Thanks to Prabhsharanbir Singh for this observation. 
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over others, Plato imagined the guardians of his philosophical city in the Republic to 
be disciplined not to laugh. Critchley argues that this attitude was integral to 
Christian culture: ‘In early Christianity, when the monastic traditions began, monks 
were not allowed to laugh, and then a few centuries later they were allowed to smile 
in certain ways; but laughter had to be restratned—it was seen as evil’ (2010: 83). 
Scholarship on humor depicts three major theories: superiority, release and 
incongruity (Little 2009: 1244-1252). The most fascinating and relevant theory 
comparable to the humor in the GGS, as the opening quote by Bhagat Ravidas 
indicates, is the incongruity thesis. The incongruity in the GGS reveals not only that 
interpretation is problematic and multiple, but that all interpretation is tied to an 
unmistakable conceit, for the true state of things cannot be told: 


I cannot describe such a carpenter, who is contained in everything, everywhere. 
The mute tastes the most sublime ambrosial nectar, 
but if you ask him to describe it, he cannot. (GGS: 657) 


Yet it is something of a paradox that the mystic’s hermeneutic impasse is 
simultaneously the origin of hermeneutics: though religious knowing cannot interpret 
the name of God, Truth or the Way with any degree of finality, this inability in itself gives 
rise to faith in interpreting God’s hukam (order) as an unavoidable hermeneutic skill. If 
the poetic impulse arises out of an impossibility to name, then the GGS’s interpretation 
depends upon knowing how to read, sing, feel, in, through and beyond grammatical 
meaning. Such an orientation transforms textual revelation. That the question of how to 
understand gurbaanii/Guru-Sikh revelation occurs within gurbaanii as well as outside it 
relates something of the complexity of the task at hand. That the Guru Granth Sahib 
should also include the voice of the non-Guru (see below) brings us all into the narrative 
structure of ‘revelation,’ such that our own questioning is incorporated as an integral 
part of ‘divine speech.’ This non-exclusivity of voices makes of the GGS a never- 
ending discursive inquiry, but how is one to decide what can legitimately be called 
‘gurbaanii’ and what not? What differentiates the true (saci-baani), the ‘ripe’ 
(pakki) from the unripe (kaci) (GGS: 920)? 

The question of the succession of the guruship is indeed a central concern in this regard. 
Guru Nanak’s appointing of Bhai Lehna (Guru Angad) rather than his eldest son, Shri 
Chand, foregrounds that this was a crucial interpretive juncture, one that troubled some 
within the panth/community (GGS 968). Going against the patrilineal culture, initiating a 
tradition based on ‘experience’ and ‘merit’ rather than age, blood or caste boundaries, this 
single event was understood as a momentous occasion: ‘as if the Guru made the Ganges 
flow in the opposite direction’ (GGS 967). Guru Nanak challenged a deep-set cultural 
convention confronting many with an interpretive impasse; cultural habituation leads not 
only to a resistance to change, but oftentimes to a blindness to the new signs themselves. 
However, an overlooked aspect of this episode reveals that even for the human Guru, the 
need to choose between conflicting interpretations does not disappear—precisely because 
the existential scene we find ourselves in is primordially hermeneutic: 


He who did the work, is accepted as Guru; so which is better—the thistle or the rice? 
The Righteous Judge (Dharma) considered the arguments and made the 
decision. 

(GGS: 967) 
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This broader context of the GGS demonstrates an ontological understanding of 
hermeneutics (given its simultaneous including and rupturing of tradition). More 
mundanely, the text itself reveals a dizzying complexity not only in content but its form. 
There are a number of genres (shabad/hymn, vaar/ballad, solak/couplet, chant/folk 
song, alahania/lament, savaivye/panegyric) in which the GGS is composed. Moreover, 
the multiple authors are grouped into four categories—all of which are organized 
according to 31 Raagas or musical melodies. Thus, raag, author and genre present 
further layers of complexity regarding any hermeneutic theorization. Given that a 
diverse collective of voices (sat-sangat) are contained within the text as the Plural- 
singular’ 3 voice of the Guru, how is one to differentiate, for example, the 4,900 or so 
hymns by six of the Gurus from the 428 hymns by the fifteen Bhagats (poet-saints 
including Muslim Sufis and Hindu Sants), from the 111 hymns by the seventeen 
Bhatts (scholar-poet-eulogists) from the 5 hymns by four Sikhs? This de-privileging of 
the individual author creates further hermeneutic difficulty given that the songs range 
from the Gurus’ authoritative, earthy revelations to the bards’ eulogistic accounts that 
often employ a more transcendental and/or apologetic rhetoric. Even more problematic 
for those seeking the one true interpretation of the GGS is the intra-textual ‘discord’ 
configured by the very inclusion of the Bhagat/Sant and Sufi material, which Gurus 
themselves both included and praised but also, importantly, simultaneously criticized.** 
Against popular perceptions of homogeneity, then, the whole structure of the GGS, in 
its multi-melodic, multi-authored, multi-caste, multi-cultural, multi-genre compilation, 
speaks unavoidably to the heterogeneous, open and interactive nature of baani: 
multiple interpretations are natural to its multiform. Baani (guru-baani, bhagat-baani 
etc.) is inherently plural and inclusive, in its favoring of the vernaculars over the 
exclusive ‘divine languages’ (whether Arabic or Sanskrit).°°> The ‘poetic’ and 
fragmented tessellating structure of GGS is then more akin to a mountain range than 
the flattened scapes of the prose commentaries which limit interpretation to a 
chessboard of predefined moves. Thus, the GGS calls for an interpretation that 
actively maintains an aesthetic sublime: when the Gurus speak of the unspeakable, we 
the audience should seek to comprehend the incomprehensible. 

The work of one of the most influential of the Singh Sabha reformers illustrates 
the extent to which the multiplicity of voices have been silenced within modern 
hermeneutic readings of the GGS. Sahib Singh (1893-1977), having ‘cracked the 
code’ of the Gurmukhi grammar, insisted that each passage had a single meaning, 
and sought to fix this ‘one meaning’ line-by-line in his ten-volume commentary. 
Sahib Singh’s privileging of a grammatical/literal translation of the text is not 
without academic interest, but it obviates an examination of how meaning is applied 
in changed socio-linguistic contexts. It makes absolutely no room for variance in 
reader response, nor indeed between written and oral exegesis, and thereby its 
monologue effectively cuts itself off from the lived-experiences of each reader/listener. 
Sahib Singh’s mission was one of philosophical abstraction, fundamentally misguided 


33 Compare Nancy’s Being Singular Plural (2000). My capitalization above indicates that the Plural is 
always the diverse visible and manifest, whereas the singular is the invisible pattern that connects all that 
Plurality without denying or demoting its material differences. 

*4 For example, see Guru Amar Das’s commentary on Shaikh Farid’s hymn (GGS: 1378). 

35 Not all who lobbied for their songs to be included were accepted; only those that the Gurus’ saw came 
from the same source (of an ego-less transcendental effortless state) were selected. 
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in its attempt to fix the truth for all time. Indeed, it is this abstraction of truth (¢heoria) 
that Guru Nanak warned against in his elevation of truthful living (praxis): 


There are so many stubborn-minded intelligent people, 

and so many who contemplate the Vedas. 

There are so many entanglements for the soul. 

Only as Gurmukh [lit. ‘Guru-faced’] do we find the Gate of Liberation. 
Truth is higher than everything; but higher still is truthful living. ||5|| (GGS: 62) 


Grammar is inscribed by the author, yet meaning is constructed by the 
reader/listener. Grammar may be univocal in intent, but the interpretation of 
meaning is reliant upon the associative context of each reader/listener: ‘As 
much as God has revealed to us, that much we can speak with our tongues’ 
(GGS: 456). The inevitable partiality of understanding reflects that within the 
structure of the given, something remains unspeakable. Like Heidegger’s 
aletheia, there is a constant unsayability (or withdrawal) in all sayings—a 
‘concealment’ in all that is ‘unconcealed.’ It is in recognition of this concealment 
within revelation that all interpretations thereof need to be held lightly, that is 
within a critical space that is itself open to an embodying (rather than reification) of 
that knowledge. The musicality of the GGS ensures to some degree that this 
affective and pragmatic space is indeed maintained. One performative example of 
this contextual flexibility of the GGS can be seen in the daily practice of hukam- 
naama, whereby a randomly selected hymn is sung as a present ‘speaking’ of the 
Guru. Yet within the text of the GGS itself, various figurative devices are 
employed to alert the reader to the slippery nature of its teaching: dreams, jokes, 
contradictions and silences are all employed to rupture conventional thought and 
thus unexpectedly reveal an essential incongruity between the known and the true, 
between saying and the unsayable: 


The beggar is known as an emperor, the fool as a religious scholar. 

The blind man is known as a seer; this is how people talk. 

The trouble-maker is called a leader, and the liar is seated with honor. 

O Nanak, the Gurmukhs know, this goes for ‘justice’ in the Dark Age. 
(GGS: 1288) 

Closing off their nostrils with fingers, they claim to see the three worlds. 
But they cannot even see what is behind them; what a strange lotus pose this is! 
(GGS: 662-3) 


Showing the incongruity between convention and truth, Guru Nanak points out 
the farcical hubris of those who live by a fixed interpretation, believing that the 
fundamental surprise of the Unknown can be captured and tamed into a familiar 
known—that human/egoic knowledge is but ignorance in disguise. 


The ignorant fools pick up stones and worship them. 

But those stones are themselves sinkable, how can they carry you across? 
(GGS: 556) 

Your idol does not feed the hungry, or save the dying. (GGS: 1249) 

Saints are good even unbathed (yet) thieves remain thieves, 
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(no matter how much they bathe). (GGS: 789) 

If someone could save himself by celibacy, O Siblings of Destiny, 

why then haven’t eunuchs obtained the state of supreme dignity? (GGS: 324) 
Why do you walk in that crooked, zig-zag way? You are nothing more than a 
bundle of bones, wrapped in skin, filled with manure; 

you give off such a rotten smell! ||1||Pausel].... 

You live in a house of sand, but still you puff up your body, ignorant fool! 
Says Kabeer, those who do not remember the Lord may be very clever, 

but they still drown. ||4||4|| (GGS: 1124) 


The human situation is mercurial, less catastrophic than tragic for the ego’s colossal 
error goes unnoticed: 


They themselves are lost, and they mislead others as well. 

They set their own temple on fire, and then fall asleep within it. (GGS: 332) 
Weaving the grass, he builds his house of straw. At the door, he builds a fire. ||1]| 
Loading sulfur on his head, he drives the Ambrosial Nectar out of his mind. 

Wearing his good clothes, the mortal falls into the coal-pit; again and again, he 
tries to shake it off. ||2|| 

Standing on the branch, eating and eating and smiling, he cuts down the tree. 
He falls down head-first and is shattered to pieces. ||3]|| 

He bears vengeance against the Lord who is free of vengeance; 

the fool has no understanding. (GGS: 1205) 


This trajedy arises because the fool is that being ‘who does not know the way of love’ 
(GGS: 1426). That is to say the fool is attached to the love of the other (duujaa bhaau). 
Though words cannot unveil the mystery of life, ‘revealed words’ such as found in 
sacred literatures across cultures exhibit a form of speaking beyond the ego, which the 
Gurus call speechless-speech (akath-kathaa). Like the poet and the muse, true saints 
spontaneously express the revelations (baani) received from God, as an unexpected gift. 

For Guru Nanak, the unsayable (i.e., the uncontainable and undecidable) 
necessitates a way of being that does not attach itself to a totalized notion of the 
truth or its way. Rather every interpretation is given within a context of absolute 
humility; refrains like ‘what does your poor servant know’ are redolent throughout 
the text. Such humility allows the constant retreat of the sayable into the unsayable. 

Guru-Sant-Bhagati ‘poetics’ then demand a different map of hermeneutic 
relations, a different way of reading, from the rational-instrumental decoding. 
Where the philosopher seeks to banish contradiction and ambiguity, the poet- 
saint uses irony, satire, pun and outright contradiction to speak of the real—i.e., 
that which never comes into full view, because it cannot become an object of 
knowledge (being nondual). In the GGS, truth, being an experience of 
inexplicable wonder (vismaad), bliss (anand) and insight (giaan), is framed as a 
disruption of the (dualistically) known, for common knowledge (being an 
encrustation of expectation-fear-ignorance-desire) is a soporific malaise—we set 
alight our own house and happily fall asleep therein. The tragedy of the human 
condition is such that we have forgotten how to laugh at ourselves, which may 
result in the humbling of our vain and static ‘absolutes’: our file-officers are 
missing something pun-damental, as Joyce might mutter: ‘In the buginning is the 
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woid, in the muddle is the sound-dance and thereinofter you’re in the unbewised 
again...” (Joyce 1967: 378). Where the philosopher may seek to delineate the 
borders of Sikhism (for example, as a rationalized monotheistic creed), the poet- 
saint immerses himself in the forever-unresolved simultaneity of the personal 
(hari) and impersonal (sunnu), in a dedication to disrupt our sleep of ‘isolation’, 
‘independence’ and ‘duality’: 


Imperishable, incalculable, unfathomable is the Lord and Master; 
He is everywhere, inside, outside. 

We are all beggars, He is the One and only Giver; 

He is not far away, but is with us, ever-present. (GGS: 456) 


How can any statement follow the first above? How can there be a notion of 
giving if all is One? How can there be difference if God is everywhere 
everything? What is not God? How can God be understood as unfathomable 
and yet still be understood as different from us? If the two statements are 
treated at the same level, i.e., by the flattening eye of analytical logic, then they 
yield only error via contradiction. But within the bhakti aesthetic, these apparent 
impasses are a poetic means to think beyond and through contradiction towards an 
ambiguity that seeks to de-familiarize the familiar, de-condition the conditioned 
and free the mind from society’s chessboard of moves. 

In revelatory or mystic discourse, then, silence is not the absence of 
speech, for speech is always already a form of silence and silencing. All 
saying is accompanied by its own negation. In the nondual discourse (of 
poetic ambiguity), the desire to speak becomes a praxis or way (jugat, maarg, 
bidh) that cannot be named but only travailed (calanaa). The journey is made the 
focus, such that attention is no longer on the destination, but upon each moment 
along the way—for each moment may become a site of possible revelation 
should the ego be open to radically changing its interpretations and interpretive 
mode. The ego, or the sense of I-am-ness (haumai), is formed by organizing all 
possible interpretations to conform to one very specific interpretive mode that is 
employed in all situations: ‘People beg for pleasure, but pain comes instead’ 
(GGS: 330). To maximize pleasure and minimize pain is to act predictively, 
calculatedly and instrumentally. Yet when one is led by the needs of the Other, 
pain, spontaneity and unpredictability form the way. These two interpretive 
modalities, which form the primal conflict in all interpretations, are depicted in 
the GGS as the Centerless-Self of the gurmukh (literally facing the guru) and the 
ego-centered manmukh (facing-oneself). Only the former perceives pain as 
medicine and pleasure as a disease (GGS: 469). Thus, the GGS not only allows 
for various forms of interpretation, but outlines two fundamental kinds of 
interpreters. 

Thus, the same event may be colonized by the ego to re-install a well- 
worn interpretation, or it may augur a radical hermeneutic failure necessitating 
a new distance from the way we normally interpret reality. The point of the 
hermeneutic impasse then is not to negate interpretation per se, but to avoid the 
ego’s interpretive repetition; to instigate a shift from one interpretive modality to 
another, that is from the self/mind-centeredness (manmukh) to Guru- 
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centeredness (gurmukh).°° The impasse implies a radically humble way of 
interpreting, one that reveals a world unimaginably otherwise than our common Jogical 
sense would expect—for the Real/Truth/Word is ‘ever new and forever fresh’ (GGS: 
242; 660). To get an idea of just how radical the shift is between these two interpretive 
modalities, the GGS discusses the nature of subjectivity that can be colonized and 
reduced by an attachment to I-ness (haumai) or opened and freed by I-loss (aap-gavaiiaii). 

This is telling given the juxtaposition of the real (waking) state and the false 
(dream) state is a trope operative in Sikh hymns and wider Indic thought— 
where the world seen as a dream, expressed by the figures of the the king who 
dreams he’s a beggar, or the dumb person who is asked to describe the taste of 
the sweet he eats. The illogical notion that Truth/God/Reality is one and many 
everywhere everything unsettles our subject-object consciousness. Philosophy 
may add to our common sense, but it fails to wholly disrupt it. Music, poetry 
and satire however transcend logic; the poet induces a breakdown of the self in 
tears, jolts the self to see anew—to go beyond thought and merge with the 
object it is captured by. If ‘thinking of the Truth/God/Real cannot be thought 
even if one thinks a 100,000 times’ (GGS: 1), then thought is more akin to a 
waking-dream than reality; the false imaginings of dreamers need disrupting not 
refining through education. Disruption, negation and innovation form the art of 
radical hermeneutics, just as mimesis, affirmation and conservation become the 
modus operandi of methodological hermeneutics. 

The GGS extends the Upanishadic typology of the four states of consciousness: 
waking, dreaming, deep-sleep and ‘the fourth state’ (chautaa-pad). Waking 
consciousness is dualistic, dealing with external subjects perceiving objects. 
Dreaming is likewise dualistic, though comprised of internal subject(s) and objects. 
Deep sleep is without subject and without object, but also without awareness, and so 
without thought. The fourth state however is indescribable as it is the only real 
consciousness, a nondual state wherein the subject unites with objects within a world 
seemingly full of subjects and objects, thereby giving rise to a paradoxical world 
where the One and the Many coincide. The fourth state of ‘God-consciousness’ is 
one in which the mystic literally becomes identified with everything and thus his/her 
true nature is revealed as inherently ambiguous, multiple yet singular (as above 
GGS: 456; 657). 

The GGS foregrounds the hermeneutic failure of dualistic interpretation 
(durmati, manmat) as one of its central themes. One cannot simply ask the beggar 
to look more closely at his dream in order to recognize his royal identity; 
likewise, one cannot ask the dumb person to simply speak. If the world is not as 
it seems, then a dualistic (i.e., unradicalized) hermeneutics is but a fool’s game, 
fixing one illusion upon another. Rather, what these fables delineate is the 
necessity of a shift in the one who is subject to interpretation: the question is no 
longer how to interpret, but how not to interpret in the way one has always 
interpreted. Hermeneutics is thereby radicalized as a deconstructive critique of 
‘the world,’ as an interruptive device that dismantles the illusion of our existence, 
an act of de-interpretation so as to wake us from the reason that ‘keeps watch 
over a deep slumber’: 


3° Compare Martin Buber’s (1970) I-It and I-Thou; also James Carse’s (1986) Finite and Infinite Players. 
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The Gurmukh remains awake and aware; he does not fall asleep.” 
He reconnects with the unlimited, Primordial/nondual Void-Word (sunn-shabad) 
deep within. (GGS: 944) 


If birth into the world (from the void) constitutes a primordial move into hermeneutics 
(introducing words as a way of interpreting the world from the vantage point of a ‘sleeping’ 
dualistic self-conscious human-being), then it is only upon ‘leaving’ or dismantling this 
(dream) world via a radicalized deconstructive hermeneutics of the Word, or Joyce’s Woid, 
that a nondual awakened consciousness can be gained. The Gurus’ use of analogy, 
metaphor, paradox and humor (those devices that bridge the known and the unknown, the 
personal and the impersonal, the finite and the infinite) calls for an interpretive theory 
that reaches beyond the text alone and its common context of socialized reason 
towards a nondual radicalized hermeneutic skill that subjects can cultivate. 


Radicalizing Hermeneutics: Praxis, Nonduality and Ecstasy 


If we except the highest forms of sanctity and genius, that which gives the 
impression of being true in man is almost bound to be false, and that which is 
true is almost bound to give the impression of being false. 

Work is needed to express what is true: also to receive what is true. We can 
express and receive what is false, or at least what is superficial, without any 
work. (Weil 1997: 106) 

Within my mind, spontaneous peace (sahaj) and ecstasy (anand) have arisen; 
I have sold myself to the Guru. (GGS: 172) 

O Nanak, His devotees are in constant ecstasy (sadaa anand); 

they have burnt away the love of duality (bhaau duujaa). (GGS: 653) 


If one acknowledges that the pinnacle of the modern metaphysical and rational thought is 
achieved through a methodological hermeneutics that eschews the necessity of 
contradiction, then one sees the possible hubris in ignoring the subject who must interpret 
life’s ineffable complexity. If truth cannot be expressed without a praxis (GGS: 62), then 
hermeneutics must move from a methodological tool to an existential work—but a work 
that is organic, innovative, revolutionary and ecstatic (ie., work as sahaj). Western 
metaphysical hermeneutics must avoid the ‘mistake’ of arresting ‘the text in a certain 
position, thus settling on a thesis, meaning, or truth’ (Derrida 1988: 170). In order to allow 
multiple positions to arise, ‘hermeneutics without hermeneutics’ (Caputo 2000: 3) is 
required, 1.e., the daring ability to perceive all interpretation as hidden desperation: 


I am like a fish out of water, 
(because) my previous life lacked austerity. (GGS: 326) 


37 It is important to note that symbolism in gurbaanii is very fluid working through multiple layers and 
perspectives, so much so that it can and does employ the same symbol as a marker of liberation and 
bondage — nothing has a singular valence. Thus, sleep can symbolize forgetfulness in one hymn, but it is 
also used to express the sweet sleep after union with the Divine in another. Thus, the Fourth State is not 
only seen as a perpetual state of awareness, but also the forgetfulness of oneself in deep ecstasy 
(communication with Prabhsharanbir Singh). 
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As meaning-making creatures, we may not have a choice to not interpret, the 
primal wound or Woid of subjectivity being hermeneutics itself—where we are damned if we 
interpret, and damned if we don’t. Thus, a nondual hermeneutics seeks to chart the 
oxymoronic path ‘between hermeneutics and deconstruction,’ to radicalize herme- 
neutics by putting it through the crucible of juxtapositional deconstruction (cf. 
Schrift 1990; Caputo 1987, 2000; Silverman 1994). Sant, Siddha, Sufi and Sikh 
discourses all contain their own deconstructive modes and insights, and all assume a 
revolution in subjectivity as pivotal—to heal the wound of subjectivity and the virus 
of hermeneutics through the Woid or sunn-shabad. The seventeenth century 
Marathi mystic, Sant Tukaram, contrary to Descartes’ cogito egro sum, expresses 
such a healed and transformed subjectless-subject that speaks a speechless-speech 
(the GGS’s akath-kathaa): 


I am going to say the unsayable, 
I live my death, 
I am because I am not. (Songs of the Pilgrim cited in de Certeau 1992: 22)°% 


When the virus of hermeneutics (words) is cured and the subject incorporates subjectlessness 
as its center (Void), it then shares a spontaneous identity with the One (Word). But this Sikh One 
is inclusive of the Many, for the Absolute is eka-anek (one-many), such that the One is 
never achieved through a denial, suppression, or withdrawal from the Many (or the 
time-space continuum of existence). Guru Arjan relates this inseparability: 


He Himself is formless, and also formed; the One is without attributes and with attributes. 
Describe the One as One, only One, Nanak, (He is) One and Many. (GGS: 250) 


Does it then make sense to say ‘J’ read the GGS without also always implying a 
‘We’ that is formed by the many, following Wittgenstein’s critique of private 
language? Who are we that read, study, hear, listen to the GGS? Moreover, if, as 
Heidegger maintains, ‘an interpretation is never a presuppositionless apprehending 
of something presented to us’ (1962: 192), the GGS is inescapably plural in practice. 
Indeed, it is this very diversity of praxis that needs to be foregrounded, rather than 
the supposed conflict in multiple interpretations, for it is in this shift from episteme 
to phronesis, from theoretical knowledge to ethical know-how, that understanding 
arises. Forsaking then the misguided search for theoretical and doctrinal stability, the 
reader/audience is reminded of the existential conditionality that answers can only 
ever prepare the ground for future questioning in an ongoing praxis. 

In such a configuration, hermeneutics cannot simply assume that accessing the 
‘truths’ of the GGS is merely a matter of reading or hearing it—in whichever language. I 
am therefore in agreement with Caputo when he argues that radical hermeneutics is an 
‘attempt to stick with the original difficulty of life, and not to betray it with metaphysics’ 
(1987: 1), whereas much contemporary Sikh apologetic writing seems to have made 
precisely this trade. As I have been arguing, hermeneutics represents the primal scene 
of a wound that echoes throughout all human understanding. Yet scholars like Caputo 


38 Another translation of the same verse: 


I speak a language of silence. 
I am already dead... 
I am not what I seem to be. (Tukaram 1991: 186). 
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urge us to see the political, responsible, liberatory dimensions behind such a 
hermeneutics turned upon itself: ‘this is not a purely negative act of remaining alert 
against the metaphysics of presence. Above all, it is an affirmation of the innocence of 
becoming’ (1987: 118), and an openness to the mystery of the way (vismaad maarga). 

Following Heidegger, it may be the case that the Guru Granth Sahib’s language in 
its singing only sings for us, to us, in what we ourselves have sung in engagement 
with it; there is a singing that arises from such an interaction that neither reiterates 
the GGS nor our own ego constructions but becomes a creative echo of the text 
voiced through our actions. The Guru text no longer speaks independently of our 
own speech-acts. Unfortunately however, the ego has a tendency to colonize the text 
with its own interpretive speech and speaks on the Guru’s behalf, uttering its own 
interpretations as the GGS’s Truth. Yet the GGS promises a liberating loss and 
sacrifce of self (aap-gavatiai, aap-maarai) attained through a humble (non-Aaumai) 
speaking (akath-kathaa) and listening (suniai): 


Humility is my spiked club. (GGS: 628) 
He has thrust the spear of the Guru’s Word into the mind. (GGS: 1396) 


Self-killing is understood as a subduing, disciplining, taming and re-educating of 
the ego and not its literal elimination: “The ego is a chronic disease, but the cure also 
resides within it’ (GGS: 466). The ego’s desires and fears are thus effaced and its 
virtuous tendencies bolstered; indeed the creation of Guru Gobind Singh’s Khalsa 
Warrior becomes a reification of the GGS’s gesture, undergoing a literal and ritual 
death in order to transform subjectivity rather than erase it, in order to reconnect the 
isolated individual into a new sangat—formed by humility, and tied to justice 
through the discipline of sevaa and simaran. 

To discipline the ego in this way is to not simply ‘let go’ of interpretations that b()ind, but 
to learn how to untangle oneself from the web of delusions requiring a radical hermeneutic 
and ethical know-how that interprets by undoing, offering temporary descriptions without 
finally describing (akath-kathaa), the Truth. Such a truthful praxis must begin with a 
counter-intuitive acknowledgement: “I have done this, and I will do that?—I am an 
idiotic fool for saying this!’ (GGS: 39), which yields, in the following line, a profound 
insight: ‘I have forgotten the Doer of all; I am caught in the love of duality’ (right and 
wrong, us and them, high and low). Finally, the hymn ends with a mystic merger beyond 
language and the duality of subject and object as central to one’s existential (socio- 
political) praxis: ‘O Nanak, never forget the Name; immerse yourself in the True One.’ If 
the Guru Granth Sahib as text demands interpretation, then the text as gurasabad (Guru’s 
Word) demands engagement, and together they would necessarily call forth a 
radicalization of Hermes via a certain poetic reticence to all philosophical messengers. 
This would allow an uncommon sense and bliss to arise from a praxis where one merges 
and moves with the Word/Woid in its endless insight, innovation and _ recalcitrant 
signification: 


The Unspoken Speech is spoken through the Guru’s Will — 

Revealing the Inaccessible and Imperceptible Lord. 

Without the Guru what action and deed can be of use? 

Having effaced the false I, one moves with and merges in, the Guru’s Word. (GGS: 796) 
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Appendix 


Guru Granth Sahib (GGS) Quotes 


1 
Ad Afs o deet A Adt we ee I (9-u, AY, HE 9) 


6 
a a ord sofears i a fad fafe were erg Qi (E-2-8, AU, He 


13 
aod oH fed Ay Hat Has afe Ass at Us sul (A-IC, TSat use, He u) 


39 
TH ober TH Ada TH Hse ers | ase Ser feAfoor eA she fumrg ii (Bt-92, fade, He 2)... soa oH 3 SAS 
Fe Hf wre sisiuiésil (at-98, fadtra, Hs 3) 


62 
HodS Sut ashor as Be eles | as dus At a Teufy He wns 1 AUT Gs AS a Gufs AG METS MUI (E2-99, 
fadtaar, H2 9) 


139 

Fed H3 9 1 Afed & usals de adt & uret ufemrfss 1 &t fete cast a rant Cafu ao fafe ofa i ug afe ofenr 
aug ufos tet Aet ate | aor gst Ulniet are Ber adt vars 1 dfs adie go He ot vans fs fears ot IG aH 
a g@ det sea Age Stefe nan (at-92, HS, 48 9) 


140 
wa ad ot fomr ume fag ot fomr der | alist aget afar aaa sfanr afa safe Ge 11 (980-92, HS, H8 9) 


172 
Ron vide sfeur ufs He ae wrat nny Safer 113i (992-90, 7SHt use, He 8) 


242 
Are at Hfs Het ase Hate SJ Ses | (282-W, Tat use, He 9) 


250 
fodars ures orfu fadde Hads Sa il Safa Sax ass Saa Sa wiSa MAU (QUO-92, Tat, He u) 


324 
fae ofe FH sd oret 1 Ad fas 3 uaH afs wet 131 (828-2, agst, adie Fh)... 


Afour ys ferrg acd il fAS se SET west Het NA (228-C, Tat, afte Ft) 


326 
fa we efs wofe sfes via il use AOH TE su a dia al (22¢-t, TSH, ata Fh 


330 
AY His BY vrat ne || (830-€, TBSt dnrddt, sas acta Hh) 


332 


ufa mH Hofs 3 ofs ae arefa | ase ot pre forrefa A MA Sere FAS foor adh || (232-8, TGs Sst, sas 
oats Fh)... 


ny Te nigse J Feta i uefa Barf Hes H Refs ull (832-t, Tat Vst, sas aes Hh 


336 

Hod ag uefa 3 He I 39 US AS UA afde Sa al go 1 (83E-9K, TSH, sas ata Ht) 
339 
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Fa JH ds 38 SH od we SH Ug TH Set Il wa TH SH Sa BE fs Sa Dus HG US HU (BaX-t, Ast, sas 
adits ah 


344 
ale Su adi He wns Il (288-u, Test fast, sas aes Ah 


391 
oH fag act St Sct i vrs us Sa Ae 1 (BKA-U, HTAF, He U) 


456 
ast us Aevel Hat 35 sat Il (GUE-8, WAT, HEU)... nifeISs mass HET Tae Aas 4S aIT || (ue-8, MAT, Hs U) 


466 
aGH dau sa 3 we st fen wie Il (Béé-9C, MITAT, He 2) 


469 
ey wg AY sg sfeor a Ae SHH oo et F aes age Hod wT Ue at o Tet al (BEC-I0, HAT, HE 9) 


507 

Wes ufs Es Ss admifs sae ufs sat | TASS ufs F as fysAst Har ufs Haft Wail (UOD-98, TAT, Hs U) 
553 

nit Haft wm Sait wm Afenret fed faaret | (Uus-0, fares, HeETAT) 


556 
ured 8 unto Heo aes i Sfo  orfu sa SH AT SIETT III (Uué-I0, fares, Hs 9) 


628 
atest aret THe 11 (EQC-92, Aafe, He u) 


653 
TS FIT AS wise TS GAT AHSSS llQcil (€us-Ww, Asle, Hs 2) 


657 
WA Tet wsfe o WAS As vised AT Set Tl Tet HO vifys vA wher ys aUe 3 Ae T SI (€ud-t, Ale, sas 
anes Fh) 


657 
Fe TH 33 3a J Tt oe Td H oe i nies ye FA Bate Hfe Geta Aw dew AS HS 119 


Hoe foot adhe 3H MAT I AAT Hob dfe 3 SAT Nd Tae | soufs Sa fhumAfs Afeor Aus sfenr faust i wes TH 
fages vy ufenr A afs set ort 121 (€u2-99, Aefo, sas sfeen FH) 


660 
fog Ae ots oS AST AST BST Ul TIS i (E€O-8, Ua, He 9) 


662-3 
nie Ast og ucsts Ass fats Sur i Us déa Has We aE 3 OS ST UH sr 112QI (€E3-9, USTA, He 9) 


722 
FAT H ore UAH at wet SAS adt famrg F ws || (022-9, fasua, He 9) 


739 
w@ fag odt As fas 3a 1 Gfs US Soa fer SAT isuiaal (9ak-92, Fat, Hs u) 


743 
wSg 88 Soft ST WII (983-8, Fat, He u) 


789 
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AY 38 weotsuor a fA PT ST NII (Oct-I, Fat, Hs 


796 
noe ae adit ae af i us ma vided Ufe feanfe 1 fas qe aset fomr avs orfe | TBH Afe vs qe Rafe AHTE 


ZI (OXKE-90, fawres, He 9) 


917 
nide sfenr dt we Afsag A ufenr i Afsag 3 ufenr AoA ASt fe Sehr Sartor | (K99-2, THe, HE 2) 


920 
oreg fra Afsag & fumrfed oreg Aet wat il... 2a Afsag fast de ast F Tet QV (KQo-K, THAT, He 2) 


944. 
aenfe wat ste 3 Ae 1 Ho Aa yrdufs wed | (Kes-2, THAT, He 2 


HAs a@ fodsfe oH nied Ho Se so Ret | ue ot SA Ho foe vias ae ud Het | oefs ad AE we Hf <A 
fess Joy ATES 11 39 HS fons faons wet on vfs are 1 Hafe ag serrag sd fes Ss Sa We 11 fads Zag oat 
Theor Hfeor sod AE UES WUC 3 AS vide wet my Ho Ag yrod || Toute #8 Sz fads ws wrest yrs 1 FS 
we He Aas ere ST Hfs ya uidard 1 nists wate Sa we safes oH wat furs i Heer fea flare ge FT nm 
nied BIS || sod fg 3 Cufs wre Afsaqe wate AWS il€oll (Kes-I2-Ic, THA, He %) 


967 

Fe fa afs eorfenr fag fe dag Tet 1 ust ass o UTES afs uly aq Hac II fete He yrct festa df ag 
Bafets sit 1 fafs mit Ret ad fafs alist fas adit | ae we fafs Ceci 112 fafs ast A Hos & AS fred 
Fst il dH ofe J est S eT ad worst | Afsaqg ord AS ad A TS SS VaTs Il Te vice a Sot fedt Ag ass fo 
aoet | Sod afeut use afs nfs sus Ho A Tet Il (KED-2, THaSt, wwefs 3 AS)... 


dee dat erent vfonret nr fa fae i (KED-99, THAM, aBefs 3 AST)... 


afs AHA Afs ufo wry wert ASt fufeSs 1 frat ust ufa a As Gufs aug fA fase 1 At AGH St woe fefass igi! 
(K€9-9€, THAS, ames 3 AST) 


968 
aoa Je ag fafs Gufs dae i (KEt-t, THaSt, sedis 3 AS) 


1021 
wnt Haft ym gait | (9029-8, Hg, HB) 


1124 

USS aS Se SS Se Il Als UHH fone Ss ye Toa Ts Fes Ui TTS i (928-9, Sea, FAS aes Fh)... 

aout & ugne ufs wAS Hes es vifennd i ag adits faa TH 3 SSG gs aTs frmrs Isis (AIV8-U, Fe, FIT 
ata Ht) 


1205 

oy nites uifs 3 fan fas us fee fosard | aug ofa Aes fRE a Enrs Wea AS UI wad Ue Core Yate vifys Ho 
3 ad 1 Ge sag ane ufo ufer wots agfe fefs ws IN we Us 3 ule oF fe ote yor 11 fates ate 
arate ufss fect fect fas ae 1311 fosed Af 2g awe ugfs o Aa Tes || AT aHa Ass a IU uTsTH fadars 
ISAO (Aou-IW, Ada, Hs U) 


1242 
a UG 3a 3t Ag fag Ae Is oct 3 defs I (9282-98, Aa, He 9) 


1249 
Sfimr dfs o afer TH I (9289-2, ATda, He 9) 


1288 
ag did ufsrg yee ufss or 1 nid oa aS sy 82 ad are 1 feafs a we veudt ast us TE | woe TaHfr 
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welt afe a fg fonrS ia (Q2Qct-8, HB, He 2) 


1303 
fad oA fA orras ys ad Ae Hs IIA (A20OR-IC, BHAT, HE U) 


1378 

adte ast frat 5 afeur oat we afe 1 afa Aiet fae fussst da ose Ife NAV (ABIt-I0, Aa, Au ede Fh 
He 3 | edie ost ust Afog Ae od A a fats ad I rus ofenr fusy o saet A Se As afe 1 Sg fusy fume 
YAH at A oS 3 SPE 193Il (WBIC-92, Aa, He 3) 


1396 
3 foss@ afs nes Hf Rafe ae a ats 11 (QaXé-8, Hee Hos Bh SB, AB) 


1426 
ver tn 3 weet gat fed aefe || (982-2, HSa sat 3 ecihe, He u) 


Dasam Granth 


MA a Ta aet Awe 3 fs ure A eure geet i (Bachitar Natak, v.96, Dasam Granth 45-46, Kohli 2003: 
110) 
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